Letters to Somebody

sermons I heard delivered. I was for many years an
inveterate churchgoer. When I became a private secre-
tary I gave up keeping a diary on principle.

When I arrived in England I hardly knew a living
soul and certainly -hardly anyone knew me, but I had
relatives, none of whom I had ever seen, and a host of
old friends of my parents, who vied with one another in
helping me to overcome the terrible feeling of loneliness
which threatened to overwhelm me, and who, thanks to
their position, were able to start me in a confine sociale
which attracted me and which has rendered doubtful
society intolerable to me. To this and to the deep
religious convictions which had been instilled into me,
I attribute my having kept my head above water during
the somewhat miserable first years of my sojourn in
London.

There can be, I hope, no harm in naming some of
those who, during a somewhat sombre life, showed me
great and continuous kindness, a kindness which went
far to counteract the Ishmael-like feeling which every
man must experience who has very limited means and
who, never having been to an English public school
or University and having passed his young days in a
foreign land, is compelled to make his friends as he
goes along.

One great merit in being poor is that the kindness
one receives is perforce absolutely untainted by any
expectation of a quid pro quo.

The first of those who took me by the hand were
cousins Sir Edward and Lady Juliana Walker, Mrs.
Norton (Diana of the Crossways), the Villiers